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[Group of Fallow-Deer.—From an original Drawing by W. Howitt.) 


Desmarest regards the Fallow-deer as the Platyceros 
of Pliny, and the “spreading-horned deer” of Oppian 
(EXagoc tbpuxspwe). 

Mr. Bell, in his ‘ British Quadrupeds,’ observes, 
“Jt is probable that it (this deer) was brought to this 
country from the South of Europe, or from the western 
parts of Asia, in which places it is found to attain to a 
larger size than in its semi-domesticated state in our 
parks. It is found, indeed, in a more severe climate 
than our own, but it is only the dark-brown variety 
(Var. Maura, Fischer ; Cervus Dama; Mauricus, Desm.), 
which is far more hardy than the usual one, and is 
well known to have been imported, on account of this 
quality, by James I. from Norway.” 

We suspect the true colour of this deer to be dark 
brown, like that of the Norway breed ; and the spotted 
breed, as we mostly see it in our parks, to be a variety 
rather than a type of the species. Desmarest men- 
tions a deer found in Spain, nearly as large as a stag, 
and of a darker colour than our race, which is proba- 
bly to be referred to the present spécies. The young 
of the red-deer or Stag is spotted with white, and 
we may easily conceive of a breed retaining these 
Spottings, the specific characteristics of immatu- 
rity, through life, and transmitting the tendency to pre- 
serve such markings to their descendants. White 


No. 579. 





| varieties of the deer are animals in which the white 


spots have become confluent, and excluded the brown ; 
we see the same thing in various species of Coccinella 
(lady-birds), in which the yellow spots on the wing- 
cases (elytra) often spread so as to banish entirely the 
black ground-colour in which, in normal individuals, 
the yellow appears in little dots. - If our view, then, be 
correct, the brown variety of the Fallow-deer, intro- 
duced by James I., was the true and genuine species, 
which, not having been influenced by cultivation in 
parks and a state of semi-domestication, retained its 
original hardiness and pristine vigour. It is to be ob- 
served that the term Fallow has no reference to spots ; 
it is from the Saxon ‘Falewe’ (Falepe), which sig- 
nifies of a reddish or brick colour. Having ventured 
it as our opinion that the dark-brown variety is the 
true breed of the Fallow-deer, we advance to the ques- 
tion as to whether it is one of the aboriginal natives of 
our island or not. We have already stated Mr. Bell’s 
opinion, and his observations respecting the Norway 
race. Highly as we esteem the acumen of this natu- 
ralist, we are strongly inclined in the present instance 
to differ from him. At the earliest period of English 
history we read of Fallow-deer existing wild in our 
forests ; together with wild oxen, boars, and red-deer. 
They tenanted the great forest which, in the time of 
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Henry II., stretched northwards from London: Fitz- 
Stephen says, “ Proximé patet foresta ingens,—saltus 
nemorosi ferarum,—latebre cervorum, damarum, apro- 
rum, et taurorum sylvestrum ;” that is, “a mighty 
forest next (to London) stretches out, the embowered 
abode of wild beasts ; the covert of stags, deer, boars, 
and wild bulls.” 
Be it remembered that deer are not tame animals, 
necessary to man, which he brings with him in his 
wanderings, when, nomadic in his habits, he traverses 
the earth in quest of pasturage and a settlemeut; of 
fresher springs and greener fields, on which to fix his 
tent and found an empire. The habits of the semi- 
barbarian, and indeed of the civilized, are to chase the 
wild, to drive them to a distance, and finally, to extir- 
pate them ; and where pleasure or the fancied interest 
of the few does not incite to a direct preservation of 
such, they speedily disappear: witness the beaver, 
the wild boar, and the wolf in England; and were it 
not for the laws of feudal origin and feudal spirit, the 
fox, the fallow-deer, and the stag would long since have 
shared their fate. The monarchs and barons of England 
loved the chase ; it was their aim, therefore, to preserve 
the objects of it, and though some of these objects have 
been extirpated, as the march of civilization and the 
improvement of the country increased, others, not ob- 
noxious from their destructive habits, have survived, 
becoming enclosed in parks, or restricted to wild and 
barren situations, where they cannot interfere with the 
agricultural labours of man. Hence, like the wild ox, 
the fallow-deer has its range now limited, its freedom 
curtailed; while the excellence of its flesh as food, and 
its beauty, rendering it an ornament to the pleasure- 
grounds of the noble and wealthy, have contributed to 
its preservation. As we now see it, therefore, it is not 
wild; not truly free; but the semi-domesticated de- 
nizen ofthe park and chace. Less fleet and bold than 
the stag, and preferring rich grassy plains and glades 
instead of wild hills and extensive moorlands, it would 
naturally be the first of our British deer to succumb to 
man, and in fact to need his protection. The conver- 
sion of our parks into farms would be in effect to anni- 
hilate our fallow-deer. We conceive, then, that this 
species, originally of a brown colour, is one of our 
native animals ; that its spotting is the result of 
semi-domestication, and that with this was induced 
a delicacy of constitution rendering it necessary to 
have recourse again to the true wild breed still exist- 
ing in Norway, for the purpose of improving the 
race or of enabling it to endure our winters. 

It is interesting to watch the actions ofa herd of these 
elegant creatures as they quietly graze in their pas- 
turage. They are inquisitive, and, if not suddenly 
alarmed, will often approach very close to their ob- 
server, gaze attentively at him, and then bound grace- 
fully away. Except during the pairing season, when 
the bucks associate with the does, and during the 
winter, when the troops mingle promiscuously together, 
the males and females form separate herds. 

The female goes eight months with young, and she 
brings forth one, sometimes two at a birth, concealing 
them among the tall and thick fern, or the dense under- 
wood of the park ; they afterwards associate with the 
herds of does. 

The bucks cast their horns about the end of February, 
and others begin to succeed them. It is, however, not 
until the second year that the young male has horns at 
all; and then they appear only as single snags; in the 
third year there are two branches produced, and the 
horn assumes a palinate form at the top; in the fourth 
year the palmation is more distinct; in the fifth the 
oa is nearly at its maximum, and the two front 

ranches are large; in the sixth year the horns arrive 
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added to the palmate portion. The buck acquires a 
different name in the language of ‘ venerie’ every 
year to the sixth. The first year he is a fawn; the 
second, when the simple horns appear, a pricket ; the 
third, a sorrel ; the fourth, a soare ; the fifth, a buck of the 
Jirst head ; the sixth, a buck complete. In Shakspere’s 
play of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ the “ extemporal epitaph 
on the death of the deer,” in which Holofernes “ some- 
thing affects the letter,” and in which three of the above 
terms are employed, is familiar to all. 

During the pairing season, which takes place at the 
end of summer or in autumn, the males continuall 
utter a deep tremulous cry, and often engage with oath 
other in obstinate battles, which are continued day after 
day till the mastery is completely established. They 
are not, however, dangerous to persons approaching 
near them, as is the red deer, at least we never knew an 
instance of their attacking any one; and we have our- 
selves passed at this time through herds of them with- 
out seeing the slightest cause for apprehension. 

M. Desmarest says, “They have a natural antipathy 
towards the red-deer, and retire from the localities oc- 
cupied by the latter.” How far this may be thé case 
where both species tenant extensive wilds at large, 
we cannot say, but we have seen small troops of red- 
deer, both in Windsor and Chatsworth Parks, certainly 
not mixed with the fallow-deer, but surrounded by 
several herds of them at no great distance, and we 
could not perceive any tokens of dislike or animosity 
between them; it cannot be supposed that the two 
species seek each other’s society, but indifference is 
not antipathy. 

The delight with which deer and many other ani- 
mals listen to music is well known. Playford, in his 
‘Introduction to Music,’ says, “ Travelling some years 
since, I met on the road near Royston a herd of about 
twenty bucks, following a bagpipe and violin, which, 
while the music played, went forward ; when it ceased, 
they all stood still; and in this manner they were 
brought from Yorkshire to Hampton Court.” 

Mr. Bell, who quotes the above passage, adds, “A 
fondness for musical sounds is not confined to this 
animal ; there is more than poetical truth in the power 
of the lyre of Orpheus over the beasts of the field ; and 
Shakspere avails himself of this predilection in cattle, 
to form one of his exquisite illustrations. I have often, 
when a boy, tried the effect of the flute on cows and 
some other animals, and have always observed that it 
produced great apparent enjoyment.” 

We have many times noticed the fascination which 
music exercises upon mice and rats; it does so also 
upon the seal. Sir Walter Scott says,— 


“ Rude Heiskar’s seal through surges dark 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s hark.” 


And Laing, in his account of a voyage to Spitzbergen, 
states that a numerous auditory of seals would sur- 
round the vessel, and follow it for miles, when the 
violin was played on deck. 

The venison of the fallow-deer is far superior to 
that either of the stag or roe; its skin and horns are 
both useful, the one being prepared into a peculiarly 
soft leather, the other forming knife-handles and 
various things besides. 

The fossil relics of a gigantic deer, commonly called 
the Irish elk, but in truth closely allied to the fallow- 
deer, are abundant in the bogs and marl-pits of Ire- 
land, and are also met with both in England and the 
Isle of Man, and, according to Cuvier, in France and 
Italy. 

oo of the skull and horns of this animal, ac- 
companying a paper on the subject, will be found mn 
the ‘Penny 35 ¢ 





at their complete stage, a few snags or advances being 


agazine’ for August 1, 1835 (vol. iv., 
page 299). 
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THE RELATIVE QUANTITIES OF 
LAND AND WATER ON THE SURFACE OF 
THE GLOBE. 


A sticut glance at a terrestrial globe will show that 
it is no easy matter to estimate the comparative quan- 
tities of land and water on the earth’s surface. If the 
various boundaries between the seas and countries 
were straight lines, or were curved in any regular 
manner, the comparison might be made with less diffi- 
culty ; but the sea-coasts are in reality so tortuous, that 
the common modes of measuring or calculating are 
ineffectual. 

Dr. Halley, in order to determine the number of 
acres of land in each county of England, procured a 
large map in six sheets; cut out the counties one from 
another, by parting them at the boundary-lines by means 
of scissors or a penknife; and weighed each piece of 
paper separately. Supposing the paper on which the 
map was printed to have been equable in thickness in 
every part, and the scales to have been delicate, the 
comparative weights would have given the comparative 
area of the counties. But Dr. Halley was aware that 
this method could only give an approximation to cor- 
rectness. Dr. Long afterwards applied the same prin- 
ciple, varied somewhat in detail, for determining the 
relative quantities of land and water over the whole 
earth. The engraved surface of a terrestrial globe is 
put on in a number of separate pieces. Dr. Long, 
therefore, took the separate pieces belonging to a 16- 
inch globe, cut out the parts representing the land from 
those representing the water, and weighed them sepa- 
rately; when he found that the former weighed 124 
grains, and the latter 349 grains, thus making the sur- 
face of the sea about three times as great as the surface 
of the dry land. 

Very little seems to have been done in this matter 
until recently, when Professor Rigaud of Cambridge 
made a very careful examination of the subject, using 
the printed paper surface for one of Cary’s 21-inch 
globes, and also for one of Addison’s 36-inch globes. 
Dr. Halley was well aware of the obstacles which had 
to be overcome im experiments of this kind, for he 
said :—*“ The moisture of the air imbibed by the paper 
did very notably increase its weight, which made me 
very well dry the pieces before I weighed them, that 
so I might be assured there was no error upon the 
amount; and, in so doing, I found that in a very few 
minutes of time their weight would sensibly increase 
by their re-imbibing the humidity of the air.” He also 
observed :—“ The map consisting of several sheets of 
paper, they were found to be of different thicknesses 
or compactness, so as to make a sensible difference, 
which obliged me to examine the proportion between 
the weight and area in each sheet.” Professor Rigaud 
took the best precautions which he could devise to 
avoid these evils. He laid out the paper for some 
time in a large room, where there was no danger of 
much fluctuation in the state of the air, by which the 
substance attained 2 tolerably stationary condition as 
to saturation. To avoid the second evil, he caused a 
copy of the map to be printed on paper of very uni- 
form thickness. 

The surface of a 26-inch globe requires 40714 square 
inches of printed paper to cover it; and this paper 
may be conceived as being divided into twenty-four 
equal pieces, called gores, shaped like the profile of a 
double convex lens, the wide central part representing 
a portion of the equator, and the sharp ends terminating 
at the poles. Each piece represents 180° of latitude 
and 15° of longitude; so that when placed side by 
side, the twenty-four pieces exactly cover the surface 
of the globe. If, therefore the land be cut out from 
the water, in all these pieces, and weighed separately 
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in two parcels, the comparative quantities of each 
might be ascertained. But Professor Rigaud deemed 
it advisable to proceed ona different plan. He cut 
up the gores into more than one hundred pieces, and 
weighed the land and water portions of each piece 
separately. The chief reason for adopting this plan 
was, that if future discoveries should effect changes in 
the mode of delineating our maps, the particular part 
where the change occurred might be corrected without 
going over the computation in all its parts; also 
because by this means we ascertain the proportion of 
land and water, not only over the whole globe, but 
over any small part of it. These small parts are chosen 
with reference to certain distinct boundaries which 
never change. The equator passes round the earth 
equidistant from both poles: the tropics are parallel 
to the equator, and distant 233° from it northward and 
southward: the polar circles are also parallel to the 
equator, but distant 23}° from the two poles respec- 
tively. Each gore was cut at these boundary lines, by 
ts 8 it was divided into six pieces or zones, viz. the 
arctic, the north temperate, the north tropical, the 
south tropical, the south temperate, and the antarctic. 

The printed paper, divided into more than one hun- 
dred portions thus well defined, was carefully weighed. 
Each zone or piece was weighed first; then the parts 
representing the land and water were carefully cut (an 
operation which, for the whole number, occupied seve- 
ral days) and separately weighed twice over, so as to 
obtain the utmost possible accuracy. The polar zones, 
the central parts of Africa and Southern America, and 
some parts of Asia and of New Holland, have been so 
little explored, that conjecture was unavoidably neces- 
sary in making a subdivision of land and water at those 
parts. Professor Rigaud considered it safe to rank 
the whole of the antarctic zone as sea, until further 
knowledge is obtained of that region. 

Every care was taken to separate the land and sea 
with accuracy. All the bays, estuaries, and indenta- 
tions were attended to, especially when the precise 
form of them appeared to indicate the representation 
of actual surveys. The several weights were taken 
to the tenth of a grain, a quantity which was likely to 
lead to as close an approximation to truth as the cir- 
cumstances of the experiment admitted. 

In order to ensure as much accuracy as possible, 
Professor Rigaud employed, as before observed, two 
different globe-surfaces, viz. that of Mr. Addison's 36- 
inch globe, and of Mr. Cary’s 21-inch globe; and in 
the account which he gives of the results obtained, 
although he refers to the larger globe, yet the two 
ylelded results so nearly alike as to be deemed almost 
identical. The modes in which the printed surfaces 
were divided by the engravers, were different in the 
two cases. The gores of the larger globe were made 
each for 15° of longitude, and there were five di- 
visions of each for the zones (a sixth being made 
for the experiment, by cutting the torrid zone into two 
at the equator); whereas on the smaller globe, the 
gores were 20° wide, and extended from the equator 
to the pole. But these differences have no effect on 
the result of the experiment ; because as all the sepa- 
rate pieces are made to join without overlapping, the 
total amount of paper surface is the same, however it 
may be divided for the convenience of the workman 
who has to fix it to the globular shell. We may also 
remark, that as the paper was cut up into a vast num- 
ber of minute pieces, any slight inequalities of thick- 
ness would be likely to compensate each other, in 
taking the ratio of land and water. 

In order to establish a convenient mode of com- 
parison, Professor Rigaud conceived the whole surface 
of the globe to be divided into one thousand equal 
parts, of which each of the six zones — respec- 

2 
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tively, about 414, 259, 200, 200, 259,414. He gives 
tabulated results of more than two hundred separate 
weights, arising from the relative quantities of land 
and water contained in each of the pieces into which 
every gore was divided. These tables are too long to 
be presented here, but we will select such parts of 
them as will convey to the reader a tolerably definite 
idea of the subject; for as this appears to be by far the 
most exact experiment ever made on the subject, the 
results may be deemed authoritative. Supposing the 
whole surface of the earth to be divided into 1000 
equal parts, then 


The two polar zones = 649137 water 18°0263land 
North temperate zone =132°5247 ,, 126°6308 ,, 
South temperate zone =236°6060 __,, 22°5488 ,, 
North torrid zone =146°8162_ ,, 52°5582 ,, 
South torrid zone =153°2156 ;,, 4671592 ,, 


Or, dividing the whole surface into two hemi- 
spheres, 


Northern hemisphere =302°7846 water 197°2153 land 
Southern hemisphere =431°2916 _,, 68°7080 ,, 


Out of 1000 equal portions of surface, 266, omitting 
fractions, are dry land, which are distributed among 
the continents as follows, the islands being included in 
those continents to which they seem most nearly to 
belong :— 

Europe .. . . 16} 

a, + Se 

Africa “aie Siege 
New Holland .. 
North America . . 50} 
South America . 


266 


We may remark that the correct determination of 
the ratio between the land and water on the earth’s 
surface, however obtained, is now becoming a matter 
of scientific importance; for the amount o daily eva- 
poration from the earth’s surface, which is obviously 
greatly dependent on the amount of liquid surface, is 
one of the most interesting inquiries in meteorologi- 
cal science, with reference to rain, hail, dew, &c. 





Famine in India.—I never saw the ravages of famine so dread- 
fully displayed as at Cawnpore. A great scarcity having oc- 
curred in the interior, the poor ryots, or farmers, were unable to 
support themselves and their families: the multitude of beings 
who had been able to earn a scanty subsistence in the fields dur- 
ing other years, were at this time thrown out of employment ; 
provisions became extravagantly dear; the failure of so many 
crops deprived them of subsistence, and wretchedness succeeded : 
it was then that thousands of these poor creatures sought the 
towns, and were seen crowding every avenue to the cantonments. 
Cawnpore was filled with them; those who had youth and health 
brought in their aged and infirm relatives—poor disabled crea- 
tures who had for many years never left their hovels; disease 
and famine rendered them scarcely able to crawl along the 
parched roads, under an almost vertical sun: and when arrived, 
they depended entirely upon charitable contributions for sup- 
port. Under every wall they assembled in crowds, taking up 
their position, and merely changing from one side of the road 
to the other, as the trifling shade afforded relief; and, thus es- 
tablished, they kept up a constant moaning and crying, or, as 
passengers drew near, raised an urgent clamour for alms; their 
miserable appearance setting forth a claim which few could re- 
sist. On three or four occasions we passed the dead and dying 
stretched on the roadside: their attenuated frames bore but too 
certain testimony of the immediate cause of their destruction. 
One morning we saw a poor wretch on the public road who was 
still breathing, but so feebly that it was evident his troubles 
were nearly over: a few miserable rags hung around him; but 
no one had lingered to see life depart, or to pay the last sad 
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offices to the dead : he was only about half a mile from the can- 
tonment, whither, doubtless, his fellow-travellers had passed 
forward totally unmindful of his condition, but anxious to ame- 
liorate, if it were possible, their own misery. Another morning 
we saw a human body slung across a bamboo, which two men 
carried on their shoulders; the head and arms were dangling on 
one side, while the legs hung down on the other, and her long 
hair (for it was the body of a female) descended, filthy and 
matted, from her head. She was being conveyed to the river, 
into which the inanimate form would be carelessly thrown. On 
each occasion that we saw the dead or dying on the roads, Pariah 
dogs and birds of prey were lingering near: they were, however, 
scared away by those employed by the authorities to convey the 
corpses from public view; for none others would approach them. 
as only those of the lowest caste would touch the body of the 
poor emaciated wanderer.— Three Months’ March in India. 





Exhibitions of Mechanics’ Institutes—We nave much pleasure 
in noticing the results of an Exhibition connected with the Me- 
chanics’ Institute at Derby, and which has proved not less suc- 
cessful than similar exhibitions at Leeds and Sheffield, an 
account of which was given in a former No. (507). The Derby 
Institute was established in March, 1825, and at its commence- 
ment was joined by 247 members; in 1832 premises were pur- 
chased for the sum of 15002; and in 1837, a lecture-hall was 
built. It is an elegant and spacious room, 75 feet long, 40 feet 
wide, and 35 feet high, and cost 2000/., to raise which sum a 
mortgage of 1600/. was effected on the property of the institution. 
The Exhibition was proposed with a view of diminishing this 
burthen, and the nobility and gentry of the country were solicited 
for the loan of objects. This appeal was responded to in the 
most gratifying manner by persons of every shade of opinion, 
and four hundred individuals contributed five thousand articles, 
comprising paintings by eminent masters; specimens of sculp- 
ture; splendid assortments of porcelain of Derby and foreign 
manufacture ; a great number of good models of various kinds ; 
valuable specimens in ornithology, entomology, mineralogy, and 
geology; together with an extensive collection of domestic and 
foreign curiosities. An insurance for 15,000. was effected on 
the property thus generously confided to the managers of the 
institution. The Exhibition was at first intended to be open for 
a month, but at the end of that period the number of visitors 
was daily increasing, and it was not eventually closed until it 
had been open eighteen weeks. The attractions of the Exhibi- 
tion were increased by philosophical experiments; the arts of 
printing, weaving, and modelling were illustrated and exhibited 
in visible operation; and the musical classes of the Institution 
gratified the visitors with their performances. The terms of ad- 
mission were fixed at 6d. each person, and tickets for the season were 
sold at 2s. 6d. : six thousand sixpenny catalogues were sold. The 
total number of persons admitted (the repeated visits of the 
holders of season-tickets being included) exceeded 96,000 ; the 
total receipts were 2119/.; the expenses 763/., leaving a balance 
in favour of the Institution of 13557. The inmates of the alms- 
houses and of the union poorhouse, the police and the military 
of the town, were allowed to visit the Exhibition free of expense. 
The children of the Sunday and charity schools of Derby and of 
other towns were admitted at 2d. each; and not the slightest 
injury was done to any of the articles exhibited. The Exhibi- 
tion Committee remark, in their Report, that “if such Exhibi- 
tions were more frequent, if amusements and recreations of a 
similar nature were substituted for those debasing sports which un- 
fortunately prevail ; judging from the orderly conduct of those 
who frequented the late Exhibition, and from the interest it evi- 
dently excited, there can be little doubt that a mighty change 
would soon be effected in the character and habits of our Eng- 
lish population. Men (they remark) must have some kind of 
relaxation and amusement, which are necessary to the health 
both of body and of mind ; and without some agreeable and in- 
nocent occupation for their leisure hours, it can occasion littie 
surprise if they are driven to the baneful pleasures of the tavern 
aud of the gin-shop.” Referring to cur account of the Leeds 
and Sheffield Exhibitions, we may thus tabularize their results 
and compare them with those at Derby :-— 


Receipts. Expenses. No. of Visits 
Leeds . . 34002. 14002. 183,913 
Sheffield ° 13182. 6512. 70,000 
Derby . 21192. 7634 96,000 
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“ We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion.’’} 


SHAKSPERE'’S DELINEATIONS OF FEMALE 
FRIENDSHIP. 


We have before us a sketch by Mr. Severn, an En- 
glish artist of great celebrity residing at Rome, of 
which the above wood-engraving is, as far as possible, 
a fac-simile. The engraving falls, however, somewhat 
short of the charming expression of the original draw- 
ing. The subject is one of those tical creations of 
Shakspere of which we necessarily make a picture in 
our own minds as we read; but to the adequate repre- 
sentation of which, in the same degree, no effect of 
the sister art of painting, however successful, is alto- 
gether equal. e painter can only seize upon one 
point of view; the poet has the control of time and 
Space, and presents us a succession of images harmo- 
nizing with and strengthening the leading idea. The 
lines which we have pinced under Mr, Severn’s sketch 
tell the story of the friendship of Hermia and Helena, 
as far as can be shown in one action. But the poet 
gives us a succession of actions. The whole passage 
is to be found in the third act of ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; in which Helena, who fancies she 
has been injured by her friend Hermia, breaks out into 
the following most beautiful apostrophe :— 
* Injurious Hermia! most ungrateful maid ! 

Have you conspir’d, have you with these contriv’d 

To bait me with this foul derision ? 

Is all the counsel that we two have shar’d, 

The sister's vows, the hours that we have spent, 





When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us,—-O, and is all forgot ? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem: 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 
And will you rent our ancient love asunder, 
To join with men in scorning your poor friend ? 
It is not friendly, ‘tis not maidenly : 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it ; 
Though I alone do feel the injury.” 

What a simple picture is this of the every-day life 
of two maidens growing together in love and confi- 
dence, as taouieend still grow ;—and yet how exqui- 
sitely poetical in its literal truth. The “counsel” 
shared together ;—the little confidences graduaily 
ripening into the revealing of the inmost heart, and 
thus becoming “sisters’ vows ;’—the longing to mect, 
the dread to part ;—the common occupation, such as 
Mr. Severn has exhibited, but accompanied with that 
crowning circumstance— 

“ Both warbling of one song, both ia one key.” 
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He that wrote this charming description is, of all 
poets, the one who has left us the truest delineations 
of the tenderness, the constancy, the intrepidity, and 
the purity of woman. , 

Rosalind and Celia, in ‘As you Like It,’ present a 
most attractive dramatic exhibition of female ,friend- 
ship. Shakspere has again, with his innate know- 
ledge of human character, made the strength of the 
affection of Celia for Rosalind depend upon habit 
and long companionship. She remonstrates against 
her father’s determination to banish Rosalind, in these 
words :— 

‘Tf she be a traitor, 
Why so am I; we still have slept together, 
Rose at an instant, learn'd, play'd, eat together ; 
And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno's swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable.” 


Shakspere has painted the existence of friendship 
amongst men, as in the instance of Antonio and Bas- 
sanio, in the ‘Merchant of Venice; and in that most 
touching description of the deaths of York and Suffolk, 
in ‘Henry V.’ :— 

* Suffolk first died ; and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay ensteep'd, 
And takes him by the beard; kisses the gashes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 

And cries aloud, ‘ Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk! 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven ; 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly a-breast ; 
As, in this glorious and well-foughten field, 
We kept together in our chivalry !” 

Upon these words I came, and cheer'd him up; 
He smil'd me in the face, caught me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, says, ‘ Dear my lord, 
Commend my service to my sovereign.” 

So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 

He threw his wounded arm, and kiss’d his lips ; 
And so, espous’d to death, with blood he seal’d 
A testament of noble-ending love.” 


But in this glorious picture there is high and heroic 
duty,—the sternness as well as the tenderness of 
chivalry blending in the friendship of the heroes. 
It is a picture of the friendship of men, which is 
generally the strongest amongst those who are 
struggling over the same rough path of life. The 
friendship of mere companionship, without firmer 
ties, seldom lasts beyond the age of boyhood, and 
then we go our own selfish and solitary ways. Leontes 
and Polixenes, in the ‘ Winter's Tale,’ were the friends 
of childhood :— 
* We were as twinn'd lambs, that did frisk i’ the sun, 
And bleat the one at the other.” 


Yet the remembrance could not preserve them from 
deadly hatred and suspicion. 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 


However attractive the title of the present article 
might have proved two or three centuries ago, an his- 
torical point of view is the only one in which it is 
likely to interest readers of our own times. True 
science derives no support from mystery, and so far 
from having anything occult in her objects or pro- 
ceedings, she proclaims her views far and wide, and 
rejoices and prospers in proportion to the numbers and 
free intercommunication of her votaries. It is true 
that she has her difficulties, but then she frankly con- 
fesscs them, well knowing that the first step towards 
the removal of obstacles to her progress is the free re- 
cognition of their existence. 

The so-called occult sciences had for their object the 
supernaturally influencing present and _ predicting 
future events. The labours and proceedings of the 
magician, the astrologer, and the alchemist have all 
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had one or other of these ends more or less in view. 
The belief in magic and divination seems to have pre- 
vailed in all ages and in all countries, both in those to 
which we are accustomed to look back as the origina- 
tors of ancient civilization, and others plunged in the 
grossest barbarism and darkness. 

Allusions to the practices of magic or divination 
abound in the Scriptures: the Jews, ever after their 
captivity in Egypt, seem to have become addicted to 
them, and were frequently and expressly forbidden to 
engage in proceedings which with them formed but a 
branch of that idolatry to which they were so obsti- 
nately prone. The Jewish Cabala is referred back to 
a very remote antiquity, but it was seen only in all its 
varieties during the middle ages, reflecting the re- 
ligious mysteries of Rabbinism. Cabala signifies tra- 
dition, and in its origin would seem to have been 
purely religious—a kind of secret theology endeavour- 
ing to explain the mysterious sense of the sacred writ- 
ings ; but prior to the middle ages it had become the 
imaginary vehicle for communicating with the beings 
of another world. It was divided into two sections, 
one treating of the occult virtues concealed in the 
world, and the other of supernatural knowledge. An 
inferior description of Cabala consisted in the combi- 
nation of certain mysterious words, termed cabalistic 
words, which, carried about the person, afforded pro- 
tection from demons, sickness, &c.: the famous com- 
bination Abracadabra acquired an immense reputa- 
tion. Among the primitive Christians, and long since 
among the illiterate vulgar, texts of the New Testa- 
ment were in like manner supposed to be of great 
efficacy in the recovery of the sick, &c.: the first two 
or three verses of the Gospel of St. John were espe- 
cially esteemed for this purpose. The same cabalistic 
signs which could thus at one time avert disease and 
mischief, were employed under other circumstances to 
invoke demoniacal agency and work evil miraculously. 
In like manner the disposition of certain numbers has 
been considered as a principle involving the most 
wonderful power over futurity. The Hindoos, Egy 
tians, and Chinese, and the Europeans of the middle 
ages, have all entertained the highest opinion of the 
energy of magic squares and other cabalistic figures. 
The Greeks placed implicit faith in divination, so that, 
in the early period of their history, every action of inn- 
portance was determined upon only after the observa- 
tion of the flight of birds, the inspection of their en- 
trails, of sacrifices, &c. Ata later period they consulted 
oracles, whom they believed to be the direct interpre- 
ters of the wills of their deities. The oracle of Apollo 
at Delphi acquired, by the skill and duplicity with 
which the responses were framed, an immense and du- 
rable reputation. The Romans practised augury most 
extensively: at one time it formed a part of the regu- 
lar system of instruction of their principal youth, some 
of whom were by a decree of the senate sent to each 
of the states of Etruria to be instructed in the art. 
The augurs, originally taken exclusively from the pa- 
trician class, but afterwards partially from the plebeian, 
were formed into a college, and held in the highest 
estimation: they possessed many privileges, and could 
not be deprived of their offices, however great the 
crimes they may have committed. Their omens were 
derived from the appearance of the heavens, the sing- 
ing and flight of birds, the feeding of chickens, the 
examination of the entrails of victims, drawing lots, 
&c., &c. Some of these were of a very ridiculous na- 
ture. It is remarkable that many of the profoundest 
observers of antiquity believed in this power of pre- 
dicting the future: but it must be recollected that 
among the ancients divination was associated more or 
less with the solemnities and mysteries of their reli- 
gion. Nevertheless Cato expresses his surprise that 
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the soothsayers could keep their countenances while 
consulting their omens. 

A fertile period of modern sorcery occurred when 
the northern tribes inundated and devastated the 
southern regions of Europe. The various nations of 
Huns, Goths, Allemanns, &c., all brought their tra- 
ditions of magicians, sorcerers, &c., differing from 
each other ; while those whom they conquered in their 
progress, oftentimes concealing themselves in the 
forests and caves, furnished yet further materials for 
legends of concealed dwarfs, sorcerers, &c. ‘This was 
the case with the Finnish tribes overrun by the Swedes 
and Danes. Although the Celtic mythology yielded 
to the influence of Christianity, yet did it leave asa 
legacy its magicians and other supernatural beings. 
Thus we have the enchanter Merlin introduced with 
the fables of King Arthur, and his renown has survived 
every change, and reached our own times, both in this 
country and in France. After the Crusades, the Eu- 
ropeans mingled with the sterner ideas of the North 
the brilliant fairy-land of the Arabs and Persians ; 
and from this source are derived many of our legends. 
The occupation of Spain by the Moors must have given 
great encouragement to the study of the occult 
sciences: they were at that time the best instructed 
people in Europe, and much addicted to this descrip- 
tion of pursuits. The Jews also (to whose cultivation 
of these studies we have already alluded), by reason of 
their wandering habits, must often have become a me- 
dium of communication of the knowledge of the East 
to the West. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the belief in sorcery prevailed over entire 
Europe, and frequently gave rise to the most cruel 
persecutions. Professed in the persons of the charlatan, 
or the disordered and weakened in intellect, it had 
lost that solemn and important character which its con- 
nection with religious observances had invested it with 
in times of antiquity, and has gradually disappeared 
before the light of increasing civilization. 

It is humiliating to recall to mind how short is the 
period since the belief in witchcraft was all but uni- 
versal; and the cruel persecutions instituted for its 
suppression form one of the too numerous dark spots in 
modern European history. It would be idle here to 
enter upon the discussion concerning the identity of 
the witches mentioned in Scripture, and those unfor- 
tunate beings who have been distinguished by the 
appellation in more recent times. Suffice it to say 
that texts intended for special and temporary applica- 
tion have been seized hold of as justifying a cruel and 
sangujnary persecution, originating in the grossest 
folly and credulity, and directed for the most part 
against aged, feeble, and half-witted women, who, in 
many instances, by the torments they endured and the 
gencral persuasion of those around them, were brought 
to confess to a communing with the evil one, and the 
derivation thence of a power injurious to society. 
Some of the earliest accusations of this crime were, 
however, directed against different subjects, and veiled 
under the pretext of different objects: thus political 
enemies and heretical believers were frequently de- 
nounced as guilty of witchcraft. Who has not felt in- 
dignant at the mean vindictive charge of witchcraft 
brought by our ancestors against the noble and heroic 
Maid of Orieans? It is true that Joan of Arc believed 
herself inspired to the delivery of her country, when 
during her prayer for aid she believed she heard a celestial 
voice exclaiming—* Va, va, je seray 4 ton aide, va!” 
The accusation against the wife of the good Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester for the same crime, as also 
those numerous ones invented by Richard III., must 
be familiar to all readers of English history. In dif- 
ferent parts of Europe Commissions of Inquisition 


were appointed to search for and destroy all those who | 
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practised witchcraft; and it is from the statement of 
some of these inquisitors we learn the dreadful extent 
to which their cruelties were often carried. Pope In- 
nocent VIII. issued a bull, deploring the increase of 
witches, and exhorting the inquisitors to more ala- 
crity in their dreadful functions. The consequence 
was a bloody persecution spread over France, Italy, 
and Germany. 

About 1485 Cumanus burned forty-one poor women 
in one year; and about the same period another inqui- 
sitor burned a hundred persons in Piedmont. In 1515 
five hundred persons were executed at Geneva as 
“« Protestant witches ;” and Remigius, the inquisitor 
in Lorraine, boasts that in fifteen years he put to death 
nine hundred persons. In 1524 a thousand persons 
are said to have thus perished inComo. Witchcraft 
was made a frequent pretext for the persecution of the 
Albigenses in France, and that country continued the 
scene of the most cruel proceedings, until an edict of 
Louis XIV. forbidding further proceedings on account 
of the crime, was the cause of its entire disappearance. 
So true is it that cruel persecution multiplies rather 
than diminishes the crime it is directed against. In 
Spain the Inquisition was most active in its proceed- 
ings against poe while in Sweden, in 1669, accord- 
ing to Dr. Horneck, more than fourscore persons lost 
their lives on the accusation of witchcraft, the only 
evidence against them being the reports of children. 

Britain has unfortunately kept pace with other coun- 
tries in these barbarous proceedings. Prior to the 
reign of Elizabeth condemnations had occurred for 
witchcraft, or rather for political offences with which 
this was said to be mingled; but in 1558 we find 
Bishop Jewel thus addressing her :—‘“ It may please 
your Grace to understand that witches and sorcerers 
within the last four years are marvellously increased 
within your Grace’s realm. Your Grace’s subjects 
pine away even to the death, their colour fadeth, their 
flesh rotteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses are 
bereft. I pray God they never practise further than 
the subject.” 

Statutes were passed against sorcery and witchcraft ; 
but, with some exceptions, the punishments resulting 
were neither severe nor frequent during the queen’s 
reign. Far otherwise in that of her successor. The 

edantic James had, even before his accession to the 

nglish throne, published a work upon the subject; 
and thus his fears of personal injury resulting to him- 
self from the diabolical agency of witchcraft, and his 
vanity as an author, instigated him to an active inves- 
tigation of the subject. He published a new edition of 
his ‘ Demenologie,’ in 1603. In it he deplores the 
manifold increase of the crime ; enters into an elabo- 
rate disquisition concerning its varieties, its detection 
and punishment, adopting with implicit faith all the 
gross delusions and glaring absurdities current among 
the mass of the people. The book is written in the form 
of a dialogue. After death having been denounced, 
the question is asked, “ But ought no sexe, age, or 
ranke to be exempted?—None at al; for it is the 
highest point of idolatry, wherein no exception is ad- 
mitted by the law of God.” Speaking of the proofs of 
witchcraft, he says, “ And besides there are two other 
good helpes that may be used for their triall: the one 
is the finding of their marke, and the trying the insen- 
sibleness thereof. The other is their fleeting in the 
water ; for, as in a secret murther, if the dead carkasse 
be at any time handled thereafter by the murtherer, it 
will gush out of bloud, as if the bloud were crying to 
heaven for revenge of the murtherer, God having 
appoynted the secret supernaturall signe for tryall of 
that secret unnaturall crime; so it appears that God 
hath appoynted that the water shall refuse to receive 
them in her bosome that have shaken off them the 
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sacred water of baptisme, and wilfully refused the 
benefite thereof. No, not so much as their eies are 
able to shead teares (threaten and torture them as you 
please) while first they repent, albeit the women-kinde 
especially be able otherwaies to shead teares at every 
light occasion, when they will, yea, although it were 
dissemblingly like the crocodiles.” Numerous other 
writers supported the views of the monarch, and at that 
epoch Reginald Scott was the only writer in this country 
who courageously combated the per delusions ; 
and in his ‘ Discoverie of Witchcraft’ fully exposed 
the utter absurdity of attributing this evil practice 
to these miserable victims of persecution, and the 
cruelty of the means employed for their condemnation. 
His book was burned by the order of James, who also 
stigmatized the author in the preface to his ‘ Demon- 
ologie.’ Indeed, it required no little moral co in 
those days to take the which Scott did, as the 
early writers against the existence of witchcraft were 
looked upon as atheists. The statute of James declared 
witchcraft felony without benefit of clergy, and several 
individuals perished in consequence. But it was 
during the civil wars, upon the predominance of the 
Presbyterian party, that the test cruelties were 
—— against witches both in England and Scot- 
and. Wretches under the name of witch-finders were 
encouraged to traverse all parts of the country in quest 
of these victims of ignorance and credulity. Evidence 
of the slightest, and often of the most a description, 
was received as all-sufficient: nay, the mere surmise 
of an ill-affected neighbour, or the occurrence of some 
calamity in her neighbourhood, has hurried many a 
poor old woman to the stake. The witch-finder was per- 
mitted to submit the suspected person to various cruel 
trials or tests, out of which it was scarcely ible she 
should come unscathed, seeing that the pain she suf- 
fered often extorted confession (for what will torture 
not extort ?); and when this was not the case, the by- 
standers almost always drew unfavourable conclusions 
from the mode in which she went through her trials. 
A brutal fellow, named Matthew Hopkins, acquired 
an immense reputation as a witch-finder; and in 1647 
nema a pamphlet detailing the means he em- 
oyed. 
; fter the restoration of Charles II., these cruelties 
were but cee De nen yet the statute of James I., 
which sanctioned them, was not repealed until the 9th 
of George II. One of the most extraordinary events 
which has been recorded in connection with popular 
delusions occurred in New England, when the colonists, 
themselves fleeing from oppressions at home, com- 
menced, in 1692, a most furious and unaccountable 
persecution against persons accused of witchcraft. In- 
dividuals of all conditions and ages became involved in 
the proscription, and those who did not save themselves 
by s y flight were executed: young children suf- 
fered, and even a dog was among the condemned. This 
frenzy disappeared as suddenly as it had commenced ; 
many of the judges and jurors.who had taken part in 
the horrid scenes publishing their penitence for the 
rashness of their conduct. 





Education.—It is a great art in the education of youth to find 
out peculiar aptitudes, or, where none exist, to create inclina- 
tions which may serve as substitutes. Different minds are like 
different soils; some are suited only to particular cultivation ; 
other will mature almost anything; others, ed to a 
of ordinary products; and a few are wasted, unless they are re- 
served for what is most choice.—Walker's Original. 


A companion that is cheerful, and free from swearing and 
scurrilous discourse, is worth gol. I love such mirth as does 
not make friends ashamed to look upon one another next morn- 
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ing; nor men, that cannot well bear it, to repent the money 
they spend when they be warmed with drink. And take this 
for a rale: you may pick out such times and such companions, 
that you may make yourselves merrier for a little than a great 
deal of money; “ "Tis the company, and not the charge, that 
makes the feast."—Jzaak Walton. 


Town Gardens of the Japanese.—The front of the better class 
of houses is occupied by a large portico and entrance, where the 
palanquins, umbrellas, and shoes of visitors are left, where ser- 
vants and persons on business wait, &c. ; and which is connected 
with all the domestic offices. The back of the house is the part 
inhabited by the family ; and it projects into the garden trian- 
gularly, for the benefit of more light and cheerfulness. These 
gardens, however diminutive, are always laid out in the land- 
scape-garden style, with rocks, mountains, lakes, waterfalls, and 
trees ; and uniformly contain a family chapel or oratory. Ab- 
surd as such would-be pleasure-grounds may seem, when con- 
fined in extent, as must be the garden even of a wealthy house- 
holder in the heart of a city, this intermixture of verdure 
nevertheless contributes greatly to the airiness and gay aspect of 
the town itself. And we are told that the very smallest habita- 
tions possess similar gardens, yet more in miniature, . sometimes 
consisting of what may be called the mere corners cut off from the 
triangular back of the house, with the trees in flower-pots.— 
Siebold’s Manners and Customs-of the Japanese. 


A Gigantie Iceberg.—At twelye o'clock we went below ; and 
had just got through dinner, when the cook put his head down 
the scuttle, and told us to come on deck and see the finest sight 
that we had ever seen. “* Where away, cook?” asked the first 
man who was up. On the larboard bow.” And there lay 
floating in the ocean, several miles off,an’ immense irregular 
mass, its top and points covered with snow,and its centre of a 
deep indigo colour. This was an iceberg, and of the largest 
size, as one of our men said, who had heen inthe Northern Ocean. 
As far as the eye could reach, the sea in every direction was of a 
deep blue colour, the waves running high and fresh, and spark- 
ling in the light; and im the midst lay this immense mountain- 
island, its cavities and valleys thrown inte deep shade, and its 
points and pinnacles glittering in the sun. All hands were soon 
on deck, looking at it, and admiring in various ways its beauty 
and grandeur. But no description can give any idea of the 
strangeness, splendour, and, really, the sublimity of the sight. Its 
great size—for it must have been from two to three miles in cir- 
cumference, and several hundred feet in height ; its slow motion, 
as its base rose and sank in the water, and its high points nodded 
against the clouds; the dashing of the waves upon it, which, 
breaking high with foam, lined its base with a white crust; and 
the thundering sound of the cracking of the mass, and the break- 
ing and tumbling down of huge pieces; together with its near- 
ness and approach, which added a slight element of fear—all 
combined to give it the character of true sublimity. The main 
body of the mass was, as I have said, of an indigo colour, its 
base crusted with frozen foam ; and as it grew thin and trans- 
parent towards the edges and top, its colour shaded oif from a 
deep blue to the whiteness of snow. It seemed to be drifting 
slowly towards the north, so that we kept away and avoided it. 
It was in sight all the afternoon ; and when we got to leeward of 
it, the wind died away, so that we lay-to quite near it for a 
greater part of the night. Unfortunately there was no moon ; 
but it was a clear night, we could plainly mark the long 
regular heaving of the supeous mass as its edges moved slowly 
against the stars. Several times in our watch loud cracks were 
heard, which sounded as though they must have run through the 
whole length of the iceberg, and several pieces fell down with a 
thundering crash, plunging heavily into the sea. Towards morn- 
ing a strong breeze g up, and we filled away and left it 
astern, and at daylight it was out of sight! .....No pencil 
has ever yet given anything like the true effect of an iceberg. In 
a picture they are huge uncouth masses stuck in the sea; while 
their chief beauty and grandeur—their slow stately motion, the 
whirling of the snow about their summits, and the fearful groau- 
ing and cracking of their . icture cannot give. This 
is the large iceberg; while the small and distant islands, floating 
on the smooth sea in the light of a clear day, look like little 
floating fairy isles of sapphire.—Two Years before the Mast. 
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